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moved to tears. At the conclusion he asked the reciter
the name of the author. He was amazed when it turned
out to be himself. Aharonian had forgotten that thirty-
five years ago he had written it in the Armenian paper
that circulated in Constantinople before the war.
At that time I met Armen Karo, the hero of the
greatest isolated revolutionary feat in history, and I learned
from his own lips the story I shall tell in the next chapter.
He still wore on his watch-chain a piece of one of the
bombs that were thrown into the Ottoman Bank. He
died a year or two later from consumption, a disease to
which so many Armenians seem to succumb, however hale
and hearty they may appear; and Karo was no exception,
being a man of six foot two and broad in proportion.
For the rest of my stay in Lausanne I received from
some Armenians in Geneva every week a box of an
Armenian delicacy that is prepared by stringing walnuts
on string and cooking them in a sweet and sticky jelly
that is made from the white grape.
Gabriel Effendi Nourangdounian, the elderly Armenian
who had once been Turkish Foreign Minister, was a fund
of reminiscences. One afternoon we were sitting together
at tea in the hotel dance-room when he leant over and said
sadly:
" In this very room, in 1912, as the representative oi
a defeated Turkey I signed the Tripoli Treaty. To-day, a!
a representative of a defeated Armenia, I sit unknown anc
bowed with sorrow in this same room listening to musi<
and watching people being happy. Then I was somebody
although in defeat yet covered with medals. Now I an
nobody . . . and still in defeat."
He told many tales of Abdul Hamid and the graft anc
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